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tion made this tremendous expansion of war power possible.
The new inventions to facilitate travel and transport by sea and
land became available for the concentration and supply of
enormous armies. Arms, munitions, and equipment for these
ever-increasing armies and navies were provided in abundance
by the factory system, the invention of all but automatic
machine-tools, and the introduction of chemical processes ap-
plied on a vast scale. At the same time the exploration of new
productive regions beyond the seas led to rivalry for the control
and exploitation of these sources of wealth.

This progress towards the new conditions, under which the
resources and energies of all European nations were directed
so largely to the growth of armaments, had begun very slowly,
and became a dominant element in their life only in the second
half of the nineteenth century. In the aspects and methods of
war there had been little change in the fifty years from Waterloo
to the siege of Sebastopol. For admirals and generals, admiral-
ties and war offices were still very conservative in their ideas
and opposed to cnew-fangled* inventions.1 Oneimportant change
began in the middle years of the century. The general principle
of rifled firearms was known at least as early as the sixteenth
century, and in the eighteenth it was adopted in some armies
for a few picked battalions of sharp-shooters. But the rifle was
not easy to manufacture or keep in order, and it was not until
efficiently adjusted machine tools were invented that it could
be produced in large numbers. The arming of the British
infantry with rifles did not begin till 1851.

Four years earlier the Prussian Army had taken a more
advanced step by adopting a breech-loading rifle which, despite
some defects, had the advantage of a more rapid fire than the
old muzzle-loading weapons.

Conservative critics argued that the 'common soldier' could

1 The late Sir Alfred Turner used to tell how, when he was a young gunner
officer at Dover about 1860, he heard two veteran generals (still on the active list)
discussing a battery of Annstrong breech-loading and rifled field guns that had
been issued to the garrison for trial, 'What do you think of these new guns?' asked
one. 'Well, I don't think we want them,8 replied the other. 'We won Waterloo
without this kind of thing. That should be good enough for us.9